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1.  Whether  urgently  needed  relief  should  "be  sent  to  the  people  of  occupied  countries  while 
the  war  is  still  in  progress  or  not  seems  to  be  a  question  which  turns  upon  the  facts 
in  the  case.   The  decision  3hould  not  he  difficult  once  they  are  known.   If  such  relief 
will  get  to  the  needy  people  rather  than  to  the  Nazis,  if  its  presence  does  not  enable 
the  Nazis  to  reduce  further  their  own  supplies  to  the  occupied  countries,  and  if  the 
goods  needed  can  he  sent  without  serious  impairment  to  our  own  war  effort,  then  hy  all 
means  we  should  give  such  relief  as  quickly  and  as  adequately  as  possihle.  By  doing  so, 
not  only  shall  we  serve  the  humanitarian  purpose  of  saving. lives,  hut  also,  we  shall  ad-r 
vance  our  political  and  ideological  warfare  and  may  increase  the  number  of  those  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  countries  who,  upon  our  invasion,  will  he  willing  and 
able  to  help  us.  If  some  hut  not  all  of  the  conditions  mentioned  are  realized,  our 
choice  should  he  hased  upon  consideration  of  the  relative  values  involved.  Our  present 
plans  seem  to  rest  upon  comparatively  rapid  conquest  through  invasion,  rather  than  upon 
starving  Germany  out  through  a  war  of  attrition.   Therefore,  some  leakage  of  food  sup- 
plies into  Nazi  hands  should  not  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  the  relief  program. 

After  the  war  the  principle  that  relief  should  he  based  exclusively  on  demonstrated 
needs  should  be  followed  except  in  those  cases  where  there  are  not  enough  supplies  to 
go  around.   In  such  circumstances  it  seems  reasonable,  and  in  any  case  will  be  in- 
sisted upon,  that  we  send  the  necessary  supplies  first  to  friends  and  only  second  to 
former  enemies.  Such  inequalities  in  relief,  however,  should  be  allowed  only  up  to 
the  subsistence  level.   That  is,  having  raised  the  French,  for  example,  to  the  sub- 
sistence level,  we  should  not  then  further  improve  their  living  standard  at  the  cost 
of  withholding  subsistence  relief  from  the  Axis  countries. 

3.  There  seems  to  he  no  sharp  line  between  relief  and  rehabilitation.   Soup  kitchens  are 
clearly  cases  of  immediate  relief,  and  rebuilding  of  factories  clearly  cases  of  re- 
habilitation, but  providing  seeds  for  the  next  harvest  and  tractors  to  work  the  fields 
appear  to  be  border-line  cases.   It  seems  clear  that  immediate  relief  must  be  rushed 
without  waiting  for  a  long-term  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  planning 
for  purposes  of  rehabilitation  are  so  obvious  that  as  relief  turns  into  rehabilitation 
it  should  follow  increasingly  a  planned  pattern.   Such  planning  should  be  organised  hy  a 
United  Nations  commission  or  by  a  commission  of  the  international  organization  which  we 
hope  will  be  established.   Such  a  commission  should  work  as  closely  as  possihle  with 
representatives  of  the  countries  to  which  help  will  be  given. 

4.  We  should  insist  that  as  much  as  possible  relief  and  rehabilitation  he  administered 
without  political  conditions.  The  economic  recovery  of  Europe,  including  Germany,  is 
so  important  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world — for  example,  to  prevent  such  economic 
desperation  as  drove  Germany  into  the  arms  of  Hitler  in  the  thirties—that  we  must  work 
steadfastly  to  promote  it  regardless  of  whether  the  governments  of  the  countries  receiv- 
ing aid  fit  our   tastes  exactly  or  not.  Admittedly,  this  principle  will  he  difficult  to 
follow  in  practice.  For  example,  there  would  doubtless  be  much  opposition  in  this  country 
to  providing  economic  aid  for  a  Communist  Germany,  let  alone  a  modified  Facist  one.  We 
should  do  our  best  to  overcome  such  opposition.  Russia  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  will  have  an  important   influence  upon  the  reorganization  of  governments  in 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Coimnittee  on  August  2,  1943,  Professor 
Ernest  R.  Howrer  offered  twelve  recommendations  and  comments  on  the  Problem  of  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation.  Professors  Thomas  D.  Eliot  and  Arthur  E.  Case  offered  amendments. 
Ah  the  meeting  on  August  26,  the  recommendations  and  comments  with  some  of  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  r*******    1  -^ 
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In  order  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  peace,  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
Nations  enter  into  a  program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  occupied  countries  as 
soon  as  these  are  freed  from  the  control  of  the  Axis.  This  program  should  have  aa* 
its  chief  elements  1 

(1)  Administration  through  an  agency  representing  the  United  Nations  (in- 
cluding the  governments  in  exile) • 

(2)  This  agency  should  have  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

(3)  Private  agencies,  insofar  as  they  wish  to  participate  in  the  program,  may  - 
do  so  by  contributing  money,  goods,  and  services  as  a  part  of  the  program,  working 
in  co-operation  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  this  centralized  agency. 

(4)  Contributions  in  money  and  goods  upon  the  part  of  each  nation  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  some  standardized  formula  by  which  available  surplus  may  be  deter- 
mined, these  surpluses  to  represent  each  nation's  contribution. 

(5)  Assistance  shall  be  given  within  the  limits  of  available  resources  solely 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  peoples  rendered  destitute  by  war. 

(6)  Emergency  relief  shall  be  given  destitute  people  of  the  Axis  countries 
immediately  upon  occupation,  at  first  through  military  channels.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble, such  relief  shall  be  channeled  through  local  governments  and  native  agencies 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  recovery  of  the  area  under  a  non-fascist  regime  accep- 
table to  the  United  Nations*  central  authority.  Relief  shall  be  financed  separately 
fron  rehabilitation,  but  the  former  shall  be  so  administered  aa  to  expedite  the 
latter,  and  rehabilitation  measures  shall  be  introduced  first  where  productive 
employment  is  most  needed  to  remove  the  need  for  emergency  relief.  Rehabilitation 
should  be  considered  not  with  regard  to  single  countries  or  groups  of  countries, 
but  with  regard  to  the  economic  and  social  reorganization  of  the  world.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that,  in  the  early  period  following  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  pre-war  social  and  economic  agencies  are  not  re-established  which  would 
make  more  difficult  the  creation  of  a  reasoned  world  order.  Military  authorities 
should  be  prevented  from  making  commitments  which  would  hamper  such  reorganization. 

(7)  Relief  expenditures  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  governments  of  people 
receiving  United  Nations  relief.  Rehabilitation  expenditures  may  be  charged  to  Axis 
governments  and  conquered  peoples,  but  payments  shall  not  be  required  from  any 
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(Comments  by  Mr.  Alexander  Loveday  on  certain  questions  posed  by  the  Central 
Committee's  pamphlet  dealing  with  "Relief  and  Rehabilitation.") 

Question  III;  Shall  the  relief  effort  be  planned  mainly  to  tide  over  an 
immediate  anergency,  or  as  a  first  step  in  a  thorough- going  reconstruction 

i 


program? 


Answer :  The  main  purpose  is  to  get  the  machinery  of  production  into  working 
order  as  soon  a3  possible,  for  this  purpose  a  plan,  as  elastic  as  possible, 
should  be  prepared  for  each  country.  On  the  other  hand,  any  vast  over-all  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  all  of  Europe  is  out  of  the  question  and  should  not  be 
contemplated. 

Remarks t  The  importance  of  relief  can  be  more  readily  understood  after  an  examin- 
ation of  the  experience  of  the  two  years  following  1918. 

Imported  goods  to  the  value  of  ,?17.5  billion 

Exported   "   "   "    "   "  5 

Leaving  deficit  of  ...  .  12.5 
Yihich  was  covered  by  invisible 
exports  (freight,  emigrants, 

etc.)  to  a  value  of  6 

Leaving  deficit  of  ...  .   6.5 

Covered  by  long  term  capital  A 

Short  term  borrowings  and  sale  4  2.5 
of  currency 

Relief  operations  accounted  for  less  than  1  billion.  Most  countries  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  were  unable  to  obtain  any  sort  of  credit  in  anything 
like  adecuate  amounts  with  the  results  (a)  that  they  could  not  obtain  the  raw 
materials,  etc.  that  were  required  for  the  revival  of  business  and  reemployment  of 
men,  (b)  that  they  were  forced  to  sell  their  currency  for  what  it  would  fetch  to 
acquire  some  part  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  in  urgent  need.  Owing  to 
the  first  of  these  effects  the  costs  of  unemployment  remained  high  and  the  volume 
of  production  and  taxable  income  low,  so  that  governments  vjere  forced  to  resort 
to  the  printing  press  and  inflate  their  currencies;  owing  to  the  second,  the 
pressure  on  the  exchange  accentuated  this  inflation  and  hyper-inflation  ensued. 
So  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  concerted  action  at  the  outset  to  reconstruct  busi- 
ness, country  after  country  was  overwhelmed  by  inflation  and  reconstruction  took 
the  form  of  trying  to  heal  one  festering  sore  after  another. 

Owing  to  the  inflation  all  persons  having  their  savings  in  banks,  bonds, 
etc.  were  ruined  and  in  certain  countries  what  had  been  the  stablest  element  in 
society  was  converted  into  a  revolutionary  class.  The  failure  to  reconstruct  in 
the  first  two  years  after  the  Armistice  contributed  largely  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1939.  Hence  the  significance  of  proper  measures  of  relief  and  reconstruction 
at  the  close  of  the  present  conflict. 

It  was  only  in  1925  that  grain  production  in  Europe  reached  the  1913 
level,  although  dairy  and  meat  production  attained  pre-war  levels  at  an  earlier 
date.  After  the  present  war  the  situation  will  probably  be  worse,  although 
cereals  can  be  grown  comparatively  quickly  there  is  little  room  for  optimism  in 
view  of  Europe's  experience  after  1919.  Meat  production  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult, since  it  is  estimated  that  Europe's  present  cattle  herds  are  about  15  per 
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It  seemed  to  us  that  the  answers  to  the  first  two  questions 
depend  on  whether  or  not  we  snail  have  an  effective  international  or- 
ganization which  will  provide  reasonable  guarantees  of  collective  se- 
curity. If  so,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  on  other  countries  for  strategic  war 
materials,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  place  radical  restrictions 
on  the  German  and  Japanese  economies  because  of  their  war  potentials. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  organized  collective  security 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  United  States  and  our  princi- 
pal allied  from  seeking  self-sufficiency  in  strategic  war  materials, 
and  the  clamor  to  reduce  Germany  and  Japan  to  economic  impotency  will 
be  almost  irresistible.  If  such  courses  were  followed,  the  economic 
havoc  which  would  be  entailed  would  be  very  great.  Germans  and  Japan- 
ese kept  in  desperate  economic  straits  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
influences  that  led  the  Germans  in  the  thirties  to  accept  Hitler  as 
the  most  hopeful  way  out  of  their  desperate  condition.  In  other 
words,  it  is  our  view  that  absence  of  an  effective  world  organization 
vmild  result  in  dangerous  economic  rivalries  and  in  the  collapse  at 
least  of  German  and  Japanese  economy  with  consequently  severe  reper- 
cussions on  the  economy  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the  setting 
up  of  just  such  conditions  as  will  be  productive  of  further  wars. 
The  importance  of  answering  questions  I  and  II  in  the  negative  provides, 
therefore,  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
an  effective  world  organization. 
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3elow  you  will  please  find  the  reactions  of  the  Dartmouth  Committee  oh  ^-'^x  *  Sfc^fc 
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Problem  VI,  International  Economic  Collaboration.  The  questions  are  those 

listed  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  analysis  (page  13). 

QUESTION  I.   The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  enunciated  the  principle 
of  reducing  the  armaments  of  each  League  member  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  (a)  national  safety  and  (b)  the  enforcement  by  common 
action  of  international  obligations.  The  Dartmouth  group  endorse  essentially 
the  same  principle  with  respect  to  strategic  war  materials.  We  assume  that  after 
this  war  the  United  Nations  will  take  the  lead  in  establishing  some  coercive 
agency  -  in  the  form  of  alliance,  league,  or  otherwise  -  to  ourb  international 
aggression.  The  members  of  this  agency  must  have  at  their  disposal  whatever 
war  materials  they  require  to  make  good  their  commitments  to  curb  aggression. 
But,  the  more  comprehensive  the  membership  of  this  agency,  the  smaller  need  be 
the  amounts  of  war  materials  at  the  disposal  of  any  single  member.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  membership  of  the  coercive  agency,  which  seems  likely  to  consist 
at  first  chiefly  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  United  Nations,  will  grow  more 
and  more  comprehensive  with  time,  thus  making  it  possible  to  increase  each 
nation's  dependence  on  others. 

QUESTION  II.   In  modern  war,  "economic  war  potential"  is  almost  coexten- 
sive with  "economic  productive  resources  in  general."  Hence  the  substantial 
reduction  of  the  more  basic  economic  war  potential  of  Germany  and  Japan  must 
have  disastrous  economic  (not  to  mention  political)  consequences.  The  Dart- 
mouth group  take  the  position  that  the  armaments,  rather  than  the  potential, 
of  Germany  and  Japan  should  be  reduced  relatively  to  those  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  this  discrepancy  should  be  coextensive  with  the  danger  that  Germany  and* 
Japan  would  otherwise  again  become  international  aggressors. 

QUESTIONS  III,  IV,  and  V.   The  connection  between  depression  in  any  given 
country  and  depression  in  any  other  country  or  countries  is  established  by  the 
contacts  of  international  trade  and  international  finance.  In  general,  the 
Dartmouth  group  hold  that  "independence"  should  give  way  to  "collaboration", 
to  the  end  of  securing  orderly  change  in  the  spheres  of  trade  and  finance. 

International  trade.   The  general  objective  of  collaboration  should  be 
that  of  bringing  the  prices  of  internationally  traded  goods  into  line  with  com- 
parative real  costs  and  keeping  them  in  line.  Thus,  domestic  prices  should  res- 
pond to  differences  of  comparative  costs  where  they  are  not  already  in  line  with 
these  differences,  and  they  should  also  respond  to  changes  in  comparative  costs. 
But  they  should  not  be  made  to  respond  to  such  "foreign  influences"  as  currency 
depreciation  and  exchange  blodking.  On  the  contrary,  collaboration  should  attempt 
to  curb  3uch  influences  themselves.  Further,  responses,  or  adjustments,  should  be 
orderly  rather  than  violent.  Thus,  a  nation  whose  internal  economic  equilibrium 
has  long  been  under  the  influence  of  high  import  barriers  must  not  be  expected 
to  remove  these  barriers  suddenly.  The  barriers  should  be  lowered,  however,  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  orderly  establishment  of  a  new  internal  equil- 
ibrium conforming  vdth  the  pattern  of  comparative  costs.  The  process  might  be 
speeded  up  by  indemnifying  at  public  expense  the  workers  and  investors  of  in- 
dustries which  must  be  contracted  as  a  result  of  lowering  the  barriers. 
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The  Committee  felt  that  in  general  this  Problem  as  presented  was  extremely- 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  answers  depend  so  much  on  outside  factors,  in  parti- 
cular upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  general  international  collective 
system,  that  the  questions  raised  cannot  really  be  isolated  or  treated  alone. 
Furthermore,  depending  upon  the  assumptions  concerning  international  security, 
the  replies  to  the  queries  seem  so  obvious  that  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  exten- 
sive analysis. 

Q.  I.  Should  each  nation,  and  in  particular  the  United  States,  endeavor 
after  the  war  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  its  dependence  upon  other  countries  for 
strategic  war  materials? 

A.  7Je  should  not  try  to  be  completely  independent  of  other  countries  in  re- 
gard to  war  materials  if  we  plan  to  take  in  any  kind  of  international  cooperative 
scheme.  If  we  can  assume  that  this  country  will  be  participating  in  measures  to 
prevent  future  wars,  an  increase  in  economic  interdependence  will  be  desirable. 
Due  to  our  fortunate  position  we  will  have  a  measure  of  independence  in  any  event. 
However,  if  such  cooperation  seems  unlikely  it  would  then  be  advisable  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  our  dependence  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  for  war  materials,  though 
even  in  such  circumstances  use  of  foreign  supplies  in  peace  time  might  be 
desirable  in  order  to  cons-erve  our  own  resources  for  war. 

Q.  II.  Should  it  be  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  interest  of 
their  future  military  security,  to  keep  down  the  economic  war-potential  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  relatively  to  their  own? 

A.  The  United  Nations  should  certainly  attempt  to  control  the  economic 
war-potential  of  Germany  arid  Japan  for  a  while,  provided  proper  techniques  for 
so  doing  can  be  evolved.  The  Committee,  though  agreeing  that  something  should 
be  done  along  these  lines,  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  mea- 
sures. Furthermore,  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  international 
security  would  tend  to  diminish  the  need  of  controls  of  German  and  Japanese 
economies.  Many  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  application  of  such  a 
policy  can  be  foreseen,  for  example,  any  weakening  of  the  Japanese  and  German 
economies  endangers  the  economic  welfare  of  all  other  states;  also  repressive 
measures  may  serve  to  stimulate  German  and  Japan  inventiveness,  and  cause  them 
to  devise  means  to  circumvent  international  control.  In  other  words,  efforts 
to  keep  down  German  and  Japanese  war-potential  may  boomerang,  and  result  in  a 
worsening  of  economic  standards  and  in  preparations  for  new  wars  of  revenge. 
However,  until  Germany  and  Japan  can  be  led  back  to  a  position  of  equality 
in  a  world  security  system,  or  as  long  as  no  3uch  system  exists,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Germany  and  Japan  should  be  absolutely  free  to  develop  their 
war-potential  as  they  please.  Caught  in  a  dilemma  the  United  Nations  must  try 
to  evolve  controls  which  bring  a  maximum  of  security  and  a  minimum  of  danger 
to  international  economic  and  political  relations. 

Q.  III.  Does  a  policy  of  international  economic  collaboration  require  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to  abandon  their  independent  anti-depression 
policies,  in  order  that  the  domestic  system  of  costs  and  prices  may  respond 
freely  and  flexibly  to  international  influences;  if  so,  should  such  independent 
policies  be  abandoned? 
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At  the  tenth  session  of  the  North-western  Committee  on  October  19,  194-3, 
Professor  Ceorge  J.  Cady  offered  eight  recommendations  and  supporting  arguments 
regarding  Problem  No.  VI  (International  Economic  Collaboration).  Professors  Ernest 
H.  Hahne,  James  Washington  Bell,  Arthur  E.  Case  and  Ernest  R.  Mower  offered 
amendments.  In  the  eleventh  session,  these  recommendations  and  amendments  v.'ere 
further  discussed.  As  finally  revised,  the  recommendations  and  comments  were 
adopted  by  a  majority  vote.  A  few  dissenting  opinions  were  offered,  the  text  of 
which  is  given  in  this  report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)  LEND-LEASE.  A  plan  of  partial  cancellation  of  lend-lease  obligations 
should  be  set  up  by  the  proper  representatives  of  the  State,  Commerce,  and  Labor 
Departments.  These  representatives  should  also  develop  policies  and  methods  of 
settling  such  obligations  as  may  be  offset  by  goods  delivered  or  services  rendered 
by  debtor  nations  during  the  war  and  post-war  periods.  Considerations  of  justice 
and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  both  undue  strain  on  national  economics  and  the  post- 
ponement of  resumption  of  normal  trade  should  guide  policy. 

(2)  TARIFFS:  Purely  restrictive  tariffs  that  bear  no  relationship  to 
valid  objectives  of  national  or  international  economic  planning  or  policy  should 
be  reduced  or  eliminated.  This  should  be  accomplished  gradually  and  on  a  multi- 
lateral rather  than  on  a  bilateral  or  unilateral  basis.  Military  strategy  may 
dictate  restriction  of  trade  in  critical  materials,  or  some  protection  for  local 
industries  in  the  interest  of  war-time  self-sufficiency  -  but  these  need  not 
drastically  curb  the  streams  of  peace-time  international  and  interregional  trade. 
Reciprocal  trade  agreements  generalized  through  most  favored  nation  clauses  should 
be  extended  if  wider  multi-lateral  agreements  are  impossible. 

(.3)  NATIONAL  ANTI-DEPRESSION  POLICIES.  Separate,  autonomous,  individual 
anti-depression  policies,  such  as  unilateral  currency  devaluations  and  purely  nation- 
al economic  planning,  should  be  tested  with  respect  to  their  international  impact, 
before  they  are  initiated. 

(U)     WORLD  CLEARING  HOUSE.  To  expedite  trade,  regularize  currencies, 
promote  international  investment,  and  force  debtor  or  creditor  nations  to  play  their 
proper  roles,  there  is  need  for  a  world  clearing  house  or  possibly  a  world  bank. 
Such  a  plan  should  grow  into  function  from  definite  though  modest  oeginnings  rather 
than  be  set  up  completely  from  detailed  blueprints.  The  Keynes  and  '  hite  plans 
should  be  carefully  and  critically  examined. 

(5)  SHIPPING.  All  arguments  favorable  to  a  continuation,  under  govern- 
mental subsidy  if  necessary,  of  zhe   American  Merchant  Marine  should  be  carefully 
and  objectively  evaluated.  Genuine  rather  than  alleged  military  necessity,  economic 
considerations,  rather  than  false  national  pride,  should  guide  policy.   It  is  possible 
that  the  sale  or  lease  of  excess  shipping  facilities,  if  any,  to  foreign  shippers 
v.ould  result  in  adv  iritageous  international  division  of  labor. 
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PROPOSED  METHODS  aND  AGENCIES  FOR  INTERN  TI01L-.L 
ECONOMIC  COLLABORATION 
SHOULD  AMERICA  P  iRTICIPATE  IN  THEM? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  University  Croup,  on  November  19, 
194-3,  the  following  recommendations  and  comments,  offered  oj   rrofessor  J 
Washington  3ell,  ifter  liscussion  ^nd  amendment,  were  adopted  as  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  of  the  Group. 


(1)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  3tates  to  collaborate  ..ith 
other  nations  in  order  ao  prevent  the  iisruption  of  foreign  exchanges,  to 
avoid  the  collapse  of  monetary  systems  and  to  facilitate  the  restoration  ,nd 
growth  of  -  balanced  international  trade.   As  a  first  step,  an  international 
exchange  stabilization  fund  or  clearing  union  should  be  established  oy  the 
key  commercial  countries,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  those  countries 
whose  currencies  when  sta  rilized,  would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  trading 
nations.  No  large  capital  requirements  should  >q   needed  in  order  to  initiate 
the  clearings  ,nd  stabilization  functions  to  be  performed  by  this  institution. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  in  making  credit  and  capital  available  for  the  reconstruction 
and  development  of  devastated  and  economically  disorganized  countries  as  well 
as  for  undeveloped  countries.   This  cooperation  should  be  primarily  directed 
toward  providing  reasonably  secure  and  stable  economic  and  political  conditions 
under  which  private  investments  would  be  forthcoming.   Such  use  of  government 
credit  as  night  be  necessary  should  be  safeguarded  lis  to  sound  purpose,  rea- 
sonable amounts,  and  expectation  of  repayment. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  participate  in  :    series  of  International 
Co^moaity  Conferences  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  methods  for  one  solution  of 
production  and  marketing  problems,  but  should  not  antar  into  agreements  involv- 
ing orice  control  production,  import  and  export  quotas,  nor  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  marketing  surpluses. 

(U)      ■■«  approve  the  dull  reciprocity  (bilateral)  trade  .  3reei tents, 
3ut  believe  that  the  bnitt     tes   tould  p  rticipate  in  a  series  of  confer- 
ences leading  to  .iulbilateral  greements  with  nations  desiring  to  promote 
foreign  tr:  ie, 

COiliEt-ITS 

(i)   It  is  :ssumed  that  intern  tion  1  sconomic  collaboration  will  :>e 
j.aed  upon  free  enterprise  economy    distinguished  from  .  state  controlled 
economy,  like  ■•->.-■.   USSR,  I       ■   y,  or  'gasciot  It  ily,   nd  upon  n  ssured 
politic  I  nd  scononic  >e  c  .   fhe  first  question  before  us   sks:   Should  the 
United  states  earticip  te  in,   nd  .  :e   i  rge  contribution  to,  an  International 

shange-Stabiliz  tion  Fund?  tlaither       nas  Plan  nor  the  iihite  Pl^n  is 
wholly  acceptable.   (  J  lie    ">alir,  .      internal  monetary  stabilization  -nd 
the  est  dishaent  of  staole  (c  lculaole,  dependable)    vernal  or  foreign  ex- 
change relationships  ca       j  the  'i     it  st    a.   rd  econo  dc  reconstruction. 
Ceaso   >ly  it  )lc       is  lececc       sr.suro  confi  nee  a.  is  5.  sic  for  11 
business  ie  ling;  .   (b)   iut  ,\e  c  nnot  v,   it  for  II  countri  a  to 
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Thirteen  members  of  the  Stanford  group  met  on  November  19,  1943,  with  Pro- 
fessor Turrentine  as  chairman,  to  consider  Problem  VIII:   "Proposed  Methods  and  Agencies 
for  International  Economic  Collaboration.  Should  America  Participate  in  Them?" 

I.  After  the  introduction  of  Question  I  by  the  chairman,  the  member  best  in- 
formed on  this  specific  subject  compared  the  fundamentals  of  the  Keynes,  the  White  and 
the  Canadian  plans  and  strongly  criticized  the  phrasing  of  the  question  on  two  counts. 
(1)  The  question  referred  to  an  international  exchange-stabilization  "fund"  although  - 

in  contrast  to  the  White  and  the  Canadian  plans  -  the  Keynes  plan  provides  for  no  initial 
fund  (i.e.  no  initial  deposit  of  gold,  exchange,  or  securities  is  required).   (2)  The 
wording  of  Question  I  appears  to  suggest  that  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  make  con- 
tributions which  would  involve  special  sacrifices.  Actually,  the  design  and  expectation 
are  that  every  participating  country  will  benefit  from  such  an  arrangement,  and  that  the 
measure  of  United  States'  participation  is  the  measure  of  the  country's  own  interest. 
He  favored  broadening  the  question  to  refer  to  an  international  currency  "constitution" 
and  "institution." 

The  group  as  a  whole  felt  that  it  was  not  competent  to  pass  upon  the  highly 
technical  specific  issues  involved  in  the  several  leading  proposals.  Some  of  these  were 
nevertheless  discussed.   It  chose  to  limit  its  expression  of  opinion  to  some  basic  ques- 
tions of  principle.  Nine  of  the  group,  by  a  show  of  hands,  affirmed  their  belief  in  the 
desirability  of  organized  steps  toward  international  collaboration  in  promoting  stability 
in  foreign-exchange  relationships,  in  smoothing  readjustments  that  may  be  needed,  and  in 
related  monetary  matters.  No  one  voted  in  the  negative,  but  a  member  who  had  devoted 
many  years  to  the  complex  subject  of  foreign  exchange  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
desirability  or  importance  of  such  action.  Another  declared  that  the  United  States 
should  preserve  complete  freedom  of  action  in  this  field  if  international  exchange  sta- 
bilization, might  affect  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United  States. 

The  group  believed,  however,  that  even  a  successful  arrangement  would  not  be  a 
cure-all  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  entertain  excessive  expectations  of  the  contri- 
bution of  the  plan  per  se.  Care  should  be  taken  that  only  extreme  exchange  fluctuations 
be  checked,  that  rigid  control  be  avoided,  and  that  the  control  mechanism  be  not  used  to 
freeze  a  historical  status  quo.  Indeed,  one  member  exphasized  that  the  pursuit  of  sta- 
bility should  not  be  consummated  at  the  expense  of  flexibility  and  progress  which,  in- 
evitably, means  change  also  in  the  field  of  value  ratios  as  between  different  currencies. 
Finally,  the  group  was  definitely  opposed  to  any  stabilization  arrangement  that  would  be 
set  up  and  administered  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  alone.  Membership  in  any 
such  arrangement  should  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  including  ex-enemy  countries. 

II.  Regarding  Question  II,  the  group  felt  that  an  intergovernmental  investment 
agency  could  serve  useful  purposes  by  encouraging  and  supervising  the  international  flow 

of  private  capital.  Special  importance  was  attached  to  encouragement  in  the  form  of  under- 
writing part  of  the  ri3k  involved  in  investments  in  some  areas.   Supervision  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  prevention  of  such  abuses  and  unwise  investments  as  occurred  after  World 
War  I.  An  international  agency  also  might  be  useful  in  preventing  a  sudden  stoppage  of  a 
capital  flow  or  the  sudden  recall  of  short-term  capital  funds  as  a  reaction  to  political 
or  economic  distrubances. 
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Title:     Proposed  Methods  and  Agencies  for  International  Economic  Collaboration. 
Should  America  Participate  in  Them? 

Guides  to  Economic  Change  ^  5^  f  "hmul 
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2he  Dartmouth  Group  respectfully  submit  the  following  propositions  as  a 
framework  of  reference  for  their  replies  to  the  questions  raised  in  Problem  VIII: 

1.  Desirable  and  undesirable  changes.   lJhe  quest  for  "stability"  should  not  be 
permitted  to  disguise  the  fact  that  some  changes  in  international  trade  and  finance 
are  desirable.  In  general,  such  trade  and  finance  should  conform  with  the  pattern  of 
comparative  real  costs  of  production,  and  should  reflect  changes  in  this  pattern. 

2.  The  rate  and  scope  of  change,  '^he  process  of  change  should  be  more  similar  to 
a  natural  growth  than  to  an  act  of  mechanical  reorganization.   In  its  related  dimensions 
of  scope  and  rate,  it  is  necessarily  limited. 

On  the  side  of  scope,  changes  in  international  economics  must  be  predicated  on  the 
realities  of  international  politics.  In  particular,  plans  for  sweeping  economic  change 
are  empty  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  aggression  or  the  fear  of  it.  Planned  changes 
must  be  confined  to  the  economies  of  nations  between  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
substantial  and  enduring  political  cooperation.  For  example,  the  nations  signatory  to 
the  Moscow  Declaration,  since  their  political  cooperation  to  keep  the  peace  seems  as- 
sured, constitute  an  area  within  which  the  planned  regulation  of  international  trade 
and  finance  can  be  realistic. 

On  the  side  of  rate,  desirable  changes  should  not  be  permitted  or  encouraged  to 
occur  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  a  violent  wrench  to  the  established  economic  equilibrium. 
For  example,  no  nation  whose  economy  has  long  been  under  the  strong  influence  of  import 
barriers  should  undertake  to  lower  these  barriers  with  great  rapidity.   Or,  to  turn  to 
the  political  counterpart  of  changes  in  international  economics,  close  political  co- 
operation between  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Moscow  Declaration  may  well  further  the 
development  of  a  super-national  organization,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  "federal  union"  a  short  time  after  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent war. 

3.  The  cost  of  effecting  changes.  Any  substantial  economic  change  entails  transi- 
tional frictions,  and,  therefore,  costs.   In  general,  these  costs  should  fall  on  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  change.  Thus,  if  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  people  at 
large  to  scale  down  our  import  barriers,  then  the  American  people  at  large  should  defray 
the  costs  of  transferring  labor  and  capital  from  fields  of  production  injured  by  this 
policy  and  into  fields  aided  by  it.  Further,  it  seems  reasonable  that  public  assumption 
of  the  cost3  would  expedite  change  by  reducing  opposition  to  it. 

Answers 

I.   (1)  Yes,  because  violent  exchange  fluctuation  would  do  heavy  damage  to  our 
economy,  and  because  our  contribution  must  be  large  if  the  stabilization  fund  is  to  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  such  fluctuation.  The  fund  should  be  used  mainly  to  control  such 
fluctuations  as  tend  to  be  caused  by  exchange  speculation  and  panic  "flights"  from  given 
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Problem  V 


RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 


Roliof  to  Enomy-Occupiod  Countrios  (Quostlon  l)  ! 


This  Committoo  boliovos  that  tho  blockado  should  bo  partially  brokon 
now  to  food  starving  pooplos  in  tho  occupiod  countrios  of  Europo.  Tho  roasons 
for  this  viow  aro: 

A.  Conditions  in  thoso  countrios  aro  so  appaling  tho  humanitarian 
considorations  have  bocomo  paramount. 

B.  Thoro  will  bo  a  distinct  political  gain  for  tho  Allied  Nations 
bocause  such  relief  will  bo  convincing  ovidonoo  of  tho  principlos 
for  which  they  aro  fighting. 

C.  Continued  physical  and  psychological  deterioration  in  tho  occupiod 
countrios  will  multiply  tho  difficulties  of  roconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  whon  military  rosistanco  is  ovor.  A  wpakonod  popu- 
lation will  bo  unable  to  givo  assistance  in  restoring  or  croating 
tho  institutions  and  procedures  that  will  bo  noedod  in  tho  yoars 
ahead. 

D.  Roliof  promptly  and  gonorously  givon  will  make  difficult  such 
propaganda  as  was  usod  after  tho  First  World  War  as  a  consoquonco 
of  tho  blockado  during  and  following  that  conflict. 

E.  Tho  grant  of  such  aid  will  holp  to  maintain  among  oursolvos  tho 
human  valuos  which  tond  to  deteriorate  during  a  savago  conflict. 

F.  Rocont  oxperionco  in  sending  food  to  Grooco  and  tho  testimony  of 
tho  most  compotont  oxports,  notably  Herbert  Hoovor  and  tho  Frionds' 
Sorvico  Committoos,  indicatos  that  such  roliof  can  bo  granted 
through  neutral  agoncios  without  aiding  Gormany. 

It  is  recognized  that  thoro  aro  difficulties  of  transportation  and  of  adminis- 
tration to  bo  ovorcomo  and  that  wo  aro  not  compotont  to  suggost  procoduros.  Wo 
urgo,  howovorf  that  ovory  offort   ha  mado  to  grant  roliof  in  ovory  way  that  is 
consistent  with  tho  major  task  of  soouring  tho  prompt  and  unconditional  surrondor 
of  the  enemy. 

Any  provision  of  supplies  to  occupiod  Europe  during  tho  War  should  not 
seriously  delay  the  unconditional  surrondor  of  tho  oneny.   Consistent  with  tho 
attainment  of  this  primary  objoctivo,  roliof  to  tho  starving  people  of  conquorod 
nations  which  will  not  givoi  diroctly  or  indiroctlyf  appreciable  aid  to  tho  Axis 
should  bo  given  to  the  oxtont  that  economic  conditions  and  military  requirements 
will  permit.   It  is  rocognizod,  howovor,  that  tho  hoavy  demands  of  tho  War  upon 
tho  rosourcos  and  onorgios  of  tho  Unitod  Nations,  tho  limitations  of  transporta-' 
tion  facilitios,  the  difficulties  involvod  in  developing  an  offoctivo  adminis- 
trative agency  qualifiod  to  procludo  tho  diversion  of  such  supplios  to  Axis 
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I.  The  Nature  of  International  Economic  Collaboration 

1  International  economic  collaboration  and  international  political  collabora- 
tion are  often  two  different  but  closely  related  aspects  of  the  same  set  of  ac- 
tivities. They  are  always  closely  related  when  economic  collaboration  is  carried 
on  under  the  terms  of  agreements  between  governments  or  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  supra-national  public  body. 

2  But  not  all  economic  collaboration  involves  political  action  in  any  direct 
manner.  The  organization  of  international  cartels,  for  example,  may  be  under- 
taken by  collaboration  between  competing,  or  potentially  competitive  private  eco- 
nomic interests  in  different  countries  without  the  sanction  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  governments  of  these  countries.  In  some  cases  very  powerful  inter- 
national economic  controls  over  the  market  supply  and  the  market  price  of  vitally 
important  commodities  have  been  created  in  this  way.  Not  infrequently  the  govern- 
ments of  the  respective  countries  have  been  called  in  later  to  aid  in  enforcement 
of  agreements  thus  privately  arrived  at,  thus  giving  to  the  arrangement  a  mixed 
public  and  private  nature.   (E»g.,  cartels  or  other  forms  of  agreement  affecting 
3ugar,  wheat,  etc.)  Similarly,  in  the  field  of  finance,  formal  or  informal  agree- 
ments may  be  entered  into  by  investment  banking  interests  in  different  countries 
for  the  promotion  of  private  interests  common  to  them  all  in  one  or  more  invest- 
ment areas. 

3  Because  the  formation  and  functioning  of  private  international  economic 
agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  or  industry  like  those  described  above,  have 
often  worked  against  the  public  interest  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  because 
their  operations  have  sometimes  served  to  increase  international  friction,  it  is 
assumed  in  the  following  discussion  that,  in  the  postwar  world,  international  col- 
laboration or  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade  or  industry  by  private  interests  for 
private  ends  without  supervision  by  an  appropriate  governmental  agency  should  be 
eliminated.  International  economic  collaboration  is  limited  in  connotation  in 
this  discussion  to  collaboration  by  governments,  or  by  government  agencies,  or  by 
private  interests  under  government  supervision. 

4  There  is  no  intent  to  restrict  private  contracts  in  connection  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  trade  when  not  of  a  nature  intended  to  restrict  trade  or  industry. 
Since  the  desirability  of  a  supra-national  organization  of  seme  sort  ic  taken  for 
granted  in  all  the  discussions  of  this  Group,  it  is  assumed  that  the  governmental 
agency  to  be  entrusted  with  supervision  will  be  an  ageney  of  sueh  an  organization. 
It  is  assumed  also,  without  supporting  argument  except  by  implication,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  agency  will  extend  to  collaboration  between  governments,  as 
in  the  case  of  tariff  agreements,  as  well  as  to  that  between  private  interests. 

II.  Three  Basic  Prerequisites  for  the  Success  of 
International  Economic  Collaboration 

5  1.  The  United  Nations,  particularly  the  "Big  Four,"  must  maintain  a  united 
front  on  peace  terms  -  no  under  the  table  economic  deals  with  the  enemy  by  any  one 
of  them.  Otherwise  the  economic  set-up  that  actually  appears  after  the  ending  of 
hostilities  will  not  be  one  based  upon  international  action  but  one  grounded  on 
divergent  nationalist  interests  and  ambitions. 
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PROPOSED  METHODS  AND  AGENCIES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL      » 
ECONOMIC  COLLABORATION 
SHOULD  AMERICA  PARTICIPATE  IN  THEM? 

I.  Vie  igree  with  Jacob  7iner  that  !'either  plan  (the  (hits  or  Keynes  plan) 
3  it  now  stands  would  be   atsp  forward"  toward  economic  stability,  as 

between  them  and  the  Williams  plan,  we  prefer  the  more  ambitious,   Ae  be- 
lieve that  the  question  of  credits  to  weak  members  would  require  a  careful 
exercise  of  judgment  to  distinguish  between  temporary  and  chronic  cases  of 
need.  Y/e  believe  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  exchange  flexibility  could  be 
stipulated  without  the  complete  laissez-faire  which  would  prevail  in  the 
absence  of  any  international  authority.   .  ith  the  prospect  of  a  propitia- 
tion of  international  economic  anarchy,  we  have  no  sympathy. 

Exchange  rates  are  a  matter  of  international  concern  if  economic  war- 
fare is  to  be  eliminated.  Economic  warfare  may  well  lead  to  military  war- 
fare. Vie  must  discourage  future  resort  to  quotas,  blocked  currencies,  and 
all  other  autarthic  devices.  The  great  powers  possessed  of  capital  and 
material  resources  must  be  prepared  to  shoulder  responsibilities  commensur- 
ate with  their  strength,  as  they  are  already  committed  to  do  in  the  case 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

It  seems  a  fair  assumption  that  the  stability  as  well  as  the  volume  of 
international  trade  (and  both  are  closely  connected)  will  help  greatly  to 
maintain  employment  and  a  high  level  of  national  income. 

II.  In  the  last  war,  private  American  bankers  loaned  money  to  England  ;md 
to  France,  e.g.  the  Anglo-French  loan.  After  we  entered  the  war,  we  lent 
money  as  a   government  to  our  sllies.  In  the  period  following  the  war, 
millions  of  dollars  were  privately  loaned  to  Latin  American  governments 
and  to  many  German  municipalities  and  public  utilities.  A  great  deal  of 
this  money  was  permanently  lost,  or  at  least  the  interest  on  principal 
was  temporarily  in  default. 

In  the  present  war,  owing  to  the  Johnson  Act  of  1934,  our  government 
has  hit  upon  the  device  of  Lend  Lease.   There  is  very  little  Lend  Lease 
in  reverse.  'Ye  may  as  well  think  of  it  as  an  outright  gift  in  kind  (ex- 
cept as  indicated  in  the  British  White  Paper).  In  other  words,  our  govern- 
ment is  already  participating  in  a  sort  of  investment  agency  -  investment 
in  victory  in  this  instance. 

Naturally  private  bankers  prefer  private  lending  to  an  international 
investment  agency.   fug  same  attitude  is  reflected  in  their  opposition  to 
savings  bank  insurance,  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  to  the 
Export-Import  Sank. 

j'.'e  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  hare  whether  the  United  States  is 
he  ded  for  socialism  or  not.  Each   case  should  be  tried  on  its  merits,  ne 
believe  that  an  international  agency  in  which  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  participate  is  preferable  to  private  lending.   ua  international  agency 
sliminates  the   nger  of  "dollar  diplomacy."  It  eliminates  the  temptation 
to  "high  pressure  salesmanship,"  and  if  the  risk  proves  in  some  instances 
to  have  been  :  ooor  one,  the  loss  is  come  by  11  the  lenders  j  <   rtially. 
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PROPOSED  METHODS  AND  AGENCIES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COLLABORATION. 
SHOULD  AMERICA  PARTICIPATE  IN  THEM? 

Question  I 

Is  it  to  the  long-run  intorost  of  the  Unitod  States  to  participate  in, 
and  make  a  large  contribution  to,  an  oxchango-stabilization  fund?   (2)  If  so, 
should  this  fund  bo  suppliod  and  administorod,  so  far  as  possible,  by  all  the 
United  Nations,  or  by  the  United  States  and  Groat  Britain  alone? 

The  question  as  worded  apparontly  assumes  that  an  agreement  on  interna- 
tional monetary  matters  would  embody  the  establishment  of  a  monetary  reserve  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  the  White  Plan  rather  than  a  mechanism,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Keynes,  which  would  dispense  with  any  initial  reserve.  Tho  validity 
of  this  assumption,  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  such  a  choice,  is  open  to  doubt. 

On  the  broader  issued  implied  in  the  question  wo  aro,  however,  willing 
to  express  our  conviction  that  it  is  definitely  to  the  long-run  interest  of  tho 
United  Statos  to  participate  in  efforts  to  establish  more  orderly  intornational 
monetary  conditions;  and  wo  should  not  bo  deterred  from  participating  by  the 
possibility  that  a  substantial  contribution  may  be  roquired  of  this  country.  The 
benefits,  economic  and  otherwise,  of  a  smoothly  functioning  monetary  system  would 
far  outweigh  whatever  its  cost  might  bo. 

No  program  for  international  monetary  reform  should  bo  made  the  private 
preserve  of  tho  United  Statos  and  Great  Britain.   It  should  be  tho  oreaturo  of  as 
many  of  tho  United  Nations  as  are  willing  to  participate  and  should  be  open  to 
all  nations,  including  former  enemies,  provided  they  moot  established  requirements. 

Question  II 

Is  it  to  the  intorost  of  tho  United  Statos  to  participate  in,  and  mako 
a  largo  contribution  to,  an  inter-governmental  agency  to  provido  and  direct  long- 
torm  loans  for  reconstruction  and  development  in  countries  devastated  or  ooono- 
uically  disorganized  in  consequence  of  tho  war  and  in  undeveloped  areas? 

If  proper  precautions  are  observed  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United 
States  through  public  or  private  agoncies  will  make  international  loans.   Probably 
private  loans  of  the  type  indicated  cannot  readily  be  secured  in  large  amounts  in 
the  first  years  after  the  war.  During  that  interval  public  loans  or  a  guarantee 
of  private  loans  will  be  appropriate.   It  is  preferable  that  this  be  done  through 
an  International  Investment  Agency  though  judgment  on  this  is  difficult  in  the 
absence  of  a  detailed  plan  for  its  organization  and  operation.   If  and  when  private 
investors  enter  the  field  it  is  important  to  have  a  better  check  on  the  nature  and 
purposes  for  which  such  loans  are  made  than  we  had  shortly  after  the  first  World 
War.   Perhaps  adequate  publicity  for  each  loan,  e.g.  through  the  Socurities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  would  bo  of  some  assistance. 
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Stanford  University 
Report  on  Problem  VI 

i   ^NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COLLABORATION 


Sleven  members  of  the  Stanford  group,  with  one  guest,  raet  on  August  20, 
19 A3,  with  Professor  George  ...  Dovo-ie  as  chairman,  to  consider  Problem  VI:  "Inter- 
national Economic  Collaboration." 

The  discussion  concerned  itaelf  first  with  the  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  Analysis.   It  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that  the  scope  of  the  pam- 
phlet was  limited,  and  that  a  number  of  significant  problems  of  .international 
economic  collaboration,  such  as  that  of  international  commodity  control,  were 
not  included.  The  proup  felt  some  difficulty  in  discussing  international  economic 
relations  without  making  some  assumptions  as  to  the  character  of  the  political  re- 
lationships in  the  post-war  world.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  -roup  felt  the 
Analysis  should  have  assumed  the  existence  of  a  centralised  international  organ- 
ization; on  the  contrary,  there  was  agreement  that  international  economic  collabor- 
ation would  probably  come  about  not  so  much  through  the  establishment  of  large 
and  spectacular  supra-national  machinery,  but  rather  through  agreements  and 
associations'  of  the  nature  of  the  International  Postal  Union  and  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 

In  evaluating  the  propositions  stated  on  page  3  of  the  Analysis,  the 
group  took  exception  to  the  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  first  proposition 
that  it  was  "essential"  that  a  country's  customers  absorb  and  pay  for  "all"  its 
exports.  It  was  thought  that  for  the  word  "essential"  the  phrase,  "to  its  self- 
interest"  might  te   substituted,  and  that  "ninety  per  cent  of"  would  oe  a  more 
moderate  expression  than  "all." 

with  vi   ard  to  the  second  proposition,  the  -roup  felt  that  the  final 
clause,  "proviied  chat  economy  in  production-cost 3  is  not  obtained  through  a 
subnormal  standard  of  living,"  should  be  deleted.  It  appeared  to  open  the  door 
to  protectionism,  thus  hamstringing  the  very  principle  of  corporate  advanta 
upon  which  the  proposition  itself  is  based.  On  the  other  hand,  the  group  realized 
that  although  bhe  proposition  is  acceptable,  its  application  is  not  without  diffi- 
culties -  there  are  serious  questions  presented,  for  example,  by  nations  like 
those  of  the  klkans,  which  are  in  a  different  stage  of  industri'.l  development 
than  are  the  more  advanced  countries. 

ith  re  a"  ,o  the  fourth  proposition,  the  group  questioned  the  concep- 
tion of  "natural  monopolies"  and  felt  that  >  more  carefully  varied  statement  of 
this  premise  should  be  worked  out. 

Jtion  I.  aha  .-  roup  aaswered  this  r-uestion  in  the  negative,  ointinr 
out  that  international  sconomic  collaboration  does  not  need  a,  be  inconsistent 
with  nation-. 1  security.   ."  o  cases  in  point  -■<? ;   mentioned:   ritain's  choice 
:j,   navy  r  her  bh  n  aelf'-si  ffic      in   i  •  b,  a  I  bhe  r  u  .ent  of  certain  i  ■  ■  n 
:'  :   De  ore  die      it  war  tdvocatin       br  :;   policies  in  order  to  '  - 
)p  national  resourcefulness. 

ou  '  n    ' ..  i  dad.      :.  -   n  die  nag  tiv  : . 
military  control  out  not  believinr  it  3.houl     -  a:  of 

'eat'.aj  :ountrie:  .   In  ■  he  fir  :   1  c  •.  Lt   s  loii  '.+  '■■:    : 
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1.  Should  each  nation,  and  in  particular  the  United  States,  endeavor  after  the 
war  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  its  dependence  on  other  countries  for  strategic  war 
materials? 

Our  group  answered  this  question  in  the  negative.  This  answer  was  based 
on  two  mail  considerations. 

(a)  The  attempt  to  achieve  such  self-sufficiency  would  be  against  the 
economic  interests  of  all  countries  involved.  It  would  require  the  preservation  or 
establishment  of  industries  in  countries  which  are  not  particularly  suited  for  them, 
and  the  production  within  a  country  of  raw  materials  which  could  be  procured  abroad 
more  economically.  This  would  lower  standards  of  living  not  only  in  the  country 
attempting  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  but  also  in  the  country  which  otherwise  would 
export  its  products.  And  this  in  turn  would  create  dissatisfaction  which  might 
contribute  to  another  war. 

(b)  uver  a  long  term,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  materials  will  be 
strategic  war  materials.  Changes  in  methods  of  warfare  or  changes  in  technology 
may  well  bring  unpredictable  changes  in  the  list.  A  country  which  attempted  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  in  those  materials  now  regarded  as  strategic  might  well 
be  preparing  for  this  war  rather  than  the  next  one. 

However,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  group  that  the  government  should  in- 
vest in  a  form  of  war-risk-insurance  along  this  line.  That  is,  it  should  sponsor 
research  work  which  might  in  time  of  war  help  us  to  get  along  even  though  foreign 
sources  of  supply  are  cut  off,  and  should  finance  the  production  on  a  small  scale 
of  products  (or  substitutes  therefor)  which  are  normally  secured  abroad  and  which 
are  likely  to  be  vital  in  war.  It  wa3  pointed  out  that  the  rubber  situation  in 
this  country  would  have  been  far  less  critical  if  we  had  entered  the  war  with 
greater  knowledge  of  problems  and  methods  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
synthetic  ruober. 

2.  Should  it  oe  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  interest  of  their 
future  security,  to  keep  down  the  economic  war-potential  of  Germany  and  Japan, 
relatively  to  their  own? 

Our  group  has  taken  the  attidude  that  the  treatment  of  the  defeated 
countries  should  be  either  ruthlessly  severe  of  lenient  and  generous.   If  the  form- 
er general  policy  is  followed,  then  the  economic  war-potential  of  the  defeated 
should  be  kept  down,  even  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  them  to  maintain  certain 
industries  which  might  easily  be  converted  into  war  industries.   If  the  latter 
general  policy  is  followed,  then  no  effort  along  this  line  should  be  made. 

Our  group  favored  the  latter  policy.  The  opinion  was  expressed  (1) 
that  reduction  of  the  economic  war-potential  of  the  defeated  would  necessarily 
involve  a  reduction  in  standards  of  living  which  might  lead  to  the  rise  of  another 
Hitler,  and  (2)  that  a  policy  of  ruthless  severity  is  less  likely  to  be  followed 
strictly  over  a  long  period  of  time  than  a  policy  of  lenience  and  generosity. 

Our  answer  to  the  question  was  thus  in  the  negative,  provided  that  a 
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(3ased  on  a  report  of  a  sub- commit tee  consisting-  of  C.  II.  Whittlesey 

and  S.  ..'..   Patterson) 

Question  I: 

(Should  each  nation,  and  in  particular  the  United  States,  endeavor  after  the  w ar 
to  reduce  to  the  minimum  its  dependence  on  other  countries  for  strategic  war 
materials?) 

The  attitude  to  be  taken  on  this  question  depends  on  our  previous  ten- 
tative conclusion  in  favor  of  an  international  organization  capable  of  preserving 
peace  (our  report  on  Problem  IV).  Moreover  the  proposed  effort  to  secure  a  high 
degree  of  independence  of  outside  sources  of  supply  of  strategic  war  materials 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  confidence  in  any  plans  or  organization  for  the  prevention 
of  future  war.   Assuming  the  establishment  of  such  an  organization,  with  a  definite 
hope  of  its  success,  there  are  several  possible  positions  that  might  be  taken. 
Two  of  them  are: 

1.  That  no  effort  be  made  by  any  nation  to  reduce  its  dependence  for 
strategic  war  materials,  because  the  attainment  of  any  important  degree  of  inde- 
pendence would  of  itself  increase  the  chances  of  war.  This  may  be  reinforced  by 
four  further  considerations. 

(a)  The  materials  that  are  strategic  for  war  are  so  numerous  that  the 
list  would  be  indefinitely  long  and  nothing  like  complete  indepen- 
dence could  be  secured; 

(b)  The  border  line  between  strategic  war  materials  and  materials  for 
peace-time  uses  cannot  be  drawn; 

(c)  Gome  of  the  most  important  of  the  materials  currently  strategic 
e.g.  tungsten,  are  available  only  in  other  and  distant  countries;  • 
and 

(d)  There  are  constant  changes  in  the  art  of  war  and  a  list  now  satis- 
factory will  probably  soon  be  dated. 

2.  The  other  position  likewise  proceeds  from  the  oremise  that  any 
attempt  to  achieve  a  suostantial  degree  of  self-sufficiency  for  the  United  States 
or  any  other  nation  is  undesirable  as  a  long-run  ideal.   It  would,  however,  le 

to  ■-■-   gradual  movement  in  the  direction  of  abandoning  such  independence  as  we  now 
enjoy  with  respect  to  the  production  of  war-essential  .aa.terials .   It  would  consider 
the  granting  of  help  and  encouragement  to  the  production  on  a  limited  scale  of 
certain  materials,  3uch  as  synthetic  rubber,  which  can  be  produced  within  the 
country  and  the  accumulation  of  stock  piles  of  certain  vital  materials  which  must 
be  imported. 

It  is  urged  that  some  agreement  should  >e  reached  for  these  reserves  to  as  dis- 
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Question  I.  Should  each  nation,  and  in  particular  the  United  States, 
endeavor  after  the  war  to  reduce  bo  the  minimum  its  dependence  on 
other  countries  for  strategic  war  materials? 

If  there  is  established  some  form  of  international  cooperative  organi- 
zation for  peace,  backed  by  force,  there  would  be  no  need  for  one  nation  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  to  a  minimum  its  dependence  on  other  countries  for  strategic  war 
materials.  In  the  absence  of  a  real  prospect  of  long-run  world  peace,  the 
United  States  should  make  such  an  attempt. 

Question  II.  Should  it  be  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
interest  of  their  future  military  security,  to  keep  down  the  economic 
war-potential  of  Germany  and  Japan,  relatively  to  "their  ovm? 

The  term  "economic  war-potential"  is  so  broad  as  to  be  almost  meaning- 
less. Germany  and  Japan  must  develop  a  certain  degree  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  if  they  are  to  avoid  starvation,  and  yet  in  total  war  any  such 
production  might  conceivably  be  re'  arded  as  a  "war-potential."  '..a  favor  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  agricultural  and  industrial  development,  subject  to  restriction 
of  activities  iirectly  related  to  waging  war. 

1  die sti on  III.  Does  a  policy  of  inte  national  economic  collaboration 
require  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  abandon  their  inde- 
pendent  anti- depression  policies,  in  order  that  the  domestic  system 
of  costs  and  prices  may  respond  freely  and  flexibly  to  international 
influences;  and  if  so,  should  such  independent  policies  be  abandoned? 

ii  pool  deal  can  be  done  to  promote  domestic  stability  without  necessa- 
rily running  contrary  to  international  stability.   For  example,  a  purely  domes- 
tic public  works  program  might  oe  so  managed  as  to  contribute  directly  to  illev- 
iating  tepression  conditions  in  one  country,  and  by  so  loin"  constitute  .  reduction 
in  the  forces  leading  to  world  depression,  rather  than  the  reverse.   In  general, 

ion  il  arosoerity  and  world  prosperity  are  not  antithetical,  out  rather  the  re- 
verse,  .here  ;  real  conflict  of  interest  irises,  internationalism  rather  than 
nationalism  v.ould    ,  )et  re     oli    ,o  'ol 
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OCT      - 

Memorandum  by  Dr.  Hertha  Kraus  ^^  L.. 

(Associate  Professor  of  Social  Economy,  Bryn  Mawr  College)    V 

♦ 

A  clarification  of  the  problem  of  relief  in  relation  to  post-war  conditions 
is  greatly  needed.  As  the  pamphlet  and  many  other  publications  on  the  subject 
indicate,  foreign  "relief"  covers  a  wide  range  of  activities  financed  in  many 
different  ways.  The  term  relief  as  used  in  connection  with  post-war  programs  is 
divorced  from  its  normal  connotation.   It  covers  straight-forward  business 
transactions,  e.g.  the  sale  of  basic  commodities  against  goU  or  other  assets,  as 
well  as  deliveries  on  credit  terms.  While  profits  earned  in  such  operations 
together  with  some  voluntary  gifts  have  been  used  as  free  contrioutions,  their 
sum  total  accounted  only  for  a  small  percentage  of  all  deliveries  within  the  so- 
called  relief  operations  during  and  after  the  last  war.   (See  League  of  Nations: 
Relief  Deliveries  and  Relief  Loans,  1919  to  1923,  page  7  and  8.) 

Controversy  is  caused  when  the  substantial  expenditures  of  these  programs 
are  mistakenly  considered  to  be  charity,  private  or  governmental.  A  temporary 
social  policy  facilitating  such  far  flung  enterprises  seems  particularly  question- 
able when  unrelated  to  domestic  needs  and  domestic  social  and  financial  policies. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  the  series  of  programs  called  "foreign  relief" 
as  an  instrument  only,  which  may  be  used  for  different  purposes  depending  on  the 
objectives  of  such  use. 

The  merits  of  their  operation  can  not  be  judged,  nor  can  desirable  policies 
in  regard  to  the  sponsorship,  initiation,  termination,  correlation,  and  financ- 
ing of  their  activities  be  defined  without  previous  agreement  on  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  entire  undertaking. 

The  relief  concept  as  such  can  not  be  clarified  by  analyzing  the  content  of 
a  number  of  programs  nor  the  types  of  commodities  or  skills  utilized  within 
their  operations.  In  all  programs  agencies  have  introduced  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  commodities  into  a  receiving  country  where  they  may  regulate  in  detail 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  internal  distribution  up  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
In  some  programs  the  distribution  has  been  organized  in  the  form  of  a  servi  ce  to 
individuals,  aiming  at  direct  contact  with  them  and  possibly  at  their  treatment. 
In  other  programs  imported  goods  have  been  allocated  to  existing  commercial  or 
social  agencies  and  institutions  helping  them  to  resume  or  expand  their  tradition- 
al functions. 

While  most  of  the  well-known  foreign  relief  programs  have  been  largely 
commodity- centered  and  have  used  imported  staff  to  protect  and  control  commodities 
and  to  arrange  for  cheir  allocation,  other  programs  h:;ve  been  more  service-centered. 
In  the  latter  case  the  use  of  professional  skills  and  the  bringing  in  of  profession- 
al ivorkers  and  technical  experts  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  plan.  This 
importation  of  skills  has  supplemented  existing  professional  services  in  the  receiv- 
ing community,  and  fostered  the  production  of  new  community  services  related  to 
specific  shortages  in  a  service. 

Imported  commodities  have  -  in  addition  to  huge  quantities  of  food  stuffs  - 
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AN  EVALUATION 
of  the  Western  policy  toward  Tito  and  the  Trieste  problem-  It 
is  based  on  information  gathered  by  the  Serbian  National 
Defense  Council  of  America.  Reproduction  of  the  mate- 
rial contained  herewith  is  permitted  without  request. 
For  further  information  about  the  organization 
see  inside  front  cover. 
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The  finder  ol  thu  card  .hall  Immediately  rertore  it.  if  po-ible. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  has  or- 
dered that  the  report  appear- 
ing in  this  pamphlet  should  be 
printed  and  placed  for  consid- 
eration before  the  Chamber's 
Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting,  at 
Washington,  May  11, 12 
and  13, 1926 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

March,  1926 
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e  Case  o/  Rosika  Sch 

Alien  Pacifists  Not  Wante 


•Among  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  since  the  war  ad- 
verse to  civil  liberty,  none  violate 
the  old  traditions  more  squarely 
than  this. 

•Jin  a  country  founded  on  principles 
'  of  religious  freedom  and  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  now  refused  to  admit  to  citi- 
zenship persons  who  disbelieve 
in  bearing  arms  in  its  defense. 
And  this  in  the  case  of  a  50  year 
old  woman  who  would  never  be 
called  on  to  bear  arms! 

«|The  decision  would  apply  equally 
to  Quakers  and  members  of  other 
religious  sects  whose  principles 
forbid  taking  part  in  war. 


TJ  Already  in  recent  years  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  courts 
have  refused  to  grant  citizenship 
to  an  Irish  Quakeress,  a  Mennonite 
woman,  a  Seventh  Day  Adven- 
tist  and  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren, — all  because  of 
their  religious  objections  to  bear- 
ing arms. 

^  And  yet  most  of  our  state  consti- 
tutions and  the  draft  act  during 
the  war  specifically  exempted 
members  of  such  sects  from  bear- 
ing arms.  Our  law  recognized  that 
in  a  conflict  between  a  citizen's 
duty  to  his  God  and  his  duty  to 
his  State,  God  should  prevail. 


Congress  can  change  the  naturalization  law.    A  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  overcome  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Support  it. 

Read  the  facts  of  this  case  and  help! 
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Help  Admit 

<  Alien  Pacifists 
f  '      To  Citizen! 
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T1ILLS  to  overcome  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying 
-"-*  citizenship  to  those  who  refuse  to  promise  to  bear  arms  in  time 
of  war  have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  They  are  intended  to 
clear  up  the  issue  raised  by  the  cases  of  Mme.  Rosika  Schwimmer, 
of  Prof.  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh  of  Yale  and  of  Miss  Marie  A. 
Bland  of  New  York. 

In  those  decisions  the  court,  by  a  close  majority,  held  that  aliens 
who  do  not  promise  to  render  military  service  in  time  of  war  can  be 
barred  from  citizenship,  and  that  it  is  proper  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  inquire  into  their  opinions  and  beliefs  on  that  subject. 

The  dissenting  opinions  recognized  the  traditional  rights  of  con- 
scientious objectors  to  bearing  arms  in  war,  and  maintained  that  Con- 
gress had  not  exacted  a  pledge  to  bear  arms  from  applicants  for  citi- 
zenship. Chief  Justice  Hughes  pointed  out  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
that  the  majority  of  the  court  had  merely  inferred  that  Congress  had 
exacted  such  a  promise  by  implication.  He  made  it  plain  that  Con- 
gress could  act  to  prevent  such  questions  being  asked  of  applicants. 
Once  they  become  citizens,  they  would  of  course  be  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  all  others  in  regard  to  war  service. 


TWO  bills  have  been  introduced, — one  in  the  Senate  and  one  in 
the  House.  In  the  Senate,  Bronson  Cutting  of  New  Mexico 
has  introduced  a  bill  (S.3275)  drafted  by  the  lawyers  connected  with 
the  litigation,  of  which  the  substance  reads  as  follows : 

"But  an  alien  otherwise  qualified  shall  not  be  denied  citizenship 
under  any  provisions  of  this  act  solely  by  reason  of  his  refusal  on 
conscientious  grounds  to  promise  to  bear  arms  or  otherwise  participate 
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T>\  Address 

DIFFERENCES  IN  RATE  OF  NATURALIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANT  GROUPS 

/  \By  Ruth  Z»  Bernstein 
Secretary,  National  Council  on  Naturalization  and  Citizenship 

Before  meeting  of  National  Council  on  Naturalization  and  Citizenship 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
Atlantic  City,  N.J,,  May  28,  1936. 


A  study  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  naturalization  of  -various  nationality 
groups,  is  not  a  new  field  of  investigation*  This  question  has  been  considered  many 
times  in  the  past.  In  its  more  popular  form  it  is  the  old  question  of  who  are  more 
easily  assimilated,  the  old  immigrant,  that  is  the  immigrant  from  north-western 
Europe,  or  the  new  immigrant,  the  immigrant  from  southern  and  southeastern  Europe, 
Of  course,  informed  people  who  have  discussed  this  question  have  been  fully  aware 
that  naturalization  does  not  mean  assimilation,  but,  since  it  was  measurable,  the 
facts  of  citizenship  were  generally  given  a  great  deal  of  weight  as  an  index  of  as- 
similation.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  having  found  such  an  index  the  three  main 
investigators  of  this  subject  came  to  very  different  conclusions*  The  Immigration 
Commission  of  1907  found  that  the  new  immigrant  was  less  easily  assimilated*  John 
Palmer  Gavit  in  "Citizens  by  Choice"  holds  that  the  indications  are  that  the  "new" 
immigrants  are  even  more  interested  in  citizenship  than  the  "old**.  Niles  Carpenter 
in  his  chapter  on  Citizenship  in  "Immigrants  and  their  Children"  concluded  that 
certain  figures  indicate  that  the  "old"  were  more  easily  assimilated,  while  other 
figures  indicate  just  the  opposite*  Later,  in  analyzing  the  methods  used  in  these 
three  studies,  it  will  be  more  evident  why  such  diverse  conclusions  were  reached* 
Wffet*  three  authorities  disagreeing  there  is  little  wonder  that  there  is  much  popular 
confusions  in  the  thinking  on  this  question*  It  therefore  seemod  advisable  to  not 
only  analyze  any  new  material  available,  but  to  examine  carefully  the  methods  of  the 
previous  studies  with  the  hope  of  discovering  why  their  results  were  so  conflicting* 

The  most  important  new  material  that  has  become  available  since  the  last  of  the 
three  studies  is  the  1830  census.  This  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  came 
at  a  period  when  certain  of  the  old  immigrant  groups  were  becoming  "new".  For 
example  $3,8^  of  the  immigrants  from  Scotland  entered  in  the  1920-30  decade*  When 
men  alone  are  considered,  this  change  in  type  of  immigration  is  even  more  evident* 
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How  to  establish  your  legal  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States? 

What  documents  may  be  requir- 
ed? 

How  to  terminate  you  status  as  an 
alien? 

How  deportation  prevents  an  ap- 
plication for  admission? 

How  to  obtain  a  stay  of  depor- 
tation? 

That  lack  of  legal  admission  may 
bar  your  relatives  from  entering 
the  United  States? 
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by  the  HON.  VITO  MARCAN- 
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...  on  present  and  immediate 
dangers  to  the  peace  and 
civil  liberties  of  the  American 
people  ...  on  concentration 
camps ...  on  mass  raids  and 
arrests ...  on  hysteria  against 
the  foreign  born  . . .  with  an 
introduction  by  HUGH  DE 
LACY,  National  Chairman, 
American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born  . .  Jr 
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To    this   great    assemblage    -    the    Con  "res 
very  happy   to    ering    to  you   the    greeting's   of 
Organization  which  I   have   the    privilege 
A u to m obi le  i   A  i r  c r  af  t   and   A gr  i  c  u  1 1  ur  a  I  Ira  p  1  e 
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of  American  Slavs   -   I    am 
ver   700,000  members   of    the 
present,    the   United 
nt  Workers   of  America, 


It    is   aft  organization   of    which  1   am    croud    to  ho    a  member.      It   is 
en  organisation   that   thousands   upon   thousands    of  your    groat    peoples 
are    proud   to  bo   members    of.      It    is   an  organization  that   pays   humble 
tribute    to   the    peoples    of   Poland,    Czechoslovakia,   Yugoslavia,    the 
Soviet   Union  and    all   Slav  races    in  Europe   for    their   heroic   and 
continued    opposition  to   the   ruthless   bloodthirsty  armies    of   Hitler. 
To  the    workers    of    Poland    end   Czechoslovakia  who,    ground   under    the    iro 
heel   of  Hitler's   Army   of   Occupation  -    their  every  move    likely  to  brin 
lath        arc    yet    in   the   face    of    all   this   continuously  finding"' 
aging  the    production  of    arms.     To   the   valiant    p 


of 


wh o,   w i e a  u n o e 1 i e v a b 1 1 


leroism,    refused    to   peacefully 
demands    of  Hitler    and   his  gang   of   plunbcrors    and   are    still 
under   the    able    leadership   of   General  Hee-hah-lah-wich,    harrassing   the 


iiXia   armies   by  guerilla  warfare.     To    the   peoples   of   Bulgaria  who  have 
defied    their  King   in  his   attempts   to   furnish"  his  boy  friend,   Hitler, 
with  an   army   to   fight    their   brotherand    sister   Slavs. 

It    is    an   organization   that    pays    tribute    to   the   great    army   and 
peoples    of    the    Soviet  Union,  Russia,    with  an   army  that  even   our   best 
military  man   said    could    not   withstand    the  Nazi   war   machine    for   store 
thafib three    or   four   months.     Russia, 
panzer   division  of   the   Nazi    armies 
paper-hanger   from  Austria  whipped 
same  Hi 
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back  with  a  coura-g;    and   determination  unsurpassp 

the   headlines   of   our   papers    only   two   or    three 
reel  under  great   Soviet  drive." 
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AMERICAN  SLAT  CONGRESS  PRESS  RELEASE 

Book-Cadillac  Hotel,  Room  849  April  26 ,  1942 

Detroit,  Michigan 

An  address  by  Paul  V\   McNutt,  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  Federal  Seoutr i ty  Adpinii tra tor . 

Mr.  Gunther,  Mr.  Zeman,  Honored  Guests  and  Fellew  Americans* 

1  have  a  feeling  that  in  uniting  here  this  afternoon  you  have  treated 
an  occasion  touched  with  destiny.  The  whole  world  will  hear  about  this 
meeting  of  the  first  Slay  American  Congress.   It  will  be  as  heartening 
to  our  Allies  as  the  news  of  a  victory .   It  will  he  as  bitter  to  our 
enemies  as  the  news  of  a  defeat. 

The  Axis  strategy  of  Divide  and  Conquer  did  not  envisage  this  meeting. 

Hitler  did  not  dream  of  it  when  he  boasted! 

•America  will  be  easy ' to  conquer.   It  is  not  a  Nation.   It  is  the  raw 
materials  of  a  Nation.*  ** 

Today »  by  coming  here,  you  have  given  Hitler  the  lie* 

American  unity  is  something  dictators  cannot  understand*   It  is  the 
blind  spot  in  their  plan  for  world  conquest.'  Tyrants,  mesmerized  by 
the  north  of  a  superior  rate,  cannot  realize  that  Americans  from  all 
lands  are  one  people,  sharing  one  blood— the  blaod  of  free  men.; 

Geography  is  an  accident.  Differences  of  language  and  custom  are 
trivialities.  You  were  Americans  before  you  or  your  fathers  ever 
landed.   0ne  deep  desire  makes  you  kin  of  the  Pilgrims  and  those. other 
brave  men  who  have  come  here  from  the  beginning,  yearning  to  breathe 
free,  seeking  the  same  things- -opportunity,  liberty,  justice,  human 
dignity. 

They  .know  the  worth  of  human  dignity  in  outraged  Greece* 

They  know—too  late— in  France  what  was  lost  when  their  conquerors  chipped 
the _ words  "Liberte1,  Egalite1,  Eraterniter  from  the  marble  fascade  of 

And  you,  because  these  are  your  brothers  and  cousins  and  former  neigh- 
bors, share  their  knowledge. 

Hitler  has  always  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  freedom-loving  democratic 
Hations  uniting  against  the  Axis  powers*   In  some  of  the  countries  from 
which  you  came   ^e-oid  feuds  have  raged  for  thousands  rf  /  airs.  Hitler 
counted  on  these  feuds  to  be  his  allies  in  Americ   -  ikfcy      -,.&   been  in 
•  .Europe. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  Axis  has  used  every  device  in  its  power  to 
spread  confusion,  hatred  ^nd  discord  among  us.  But  you  are  Amerl 
Thanks  to  a  free  press,  free  radio  and  free  speech,  and  your  own  common 
sense,  you  have  refused  to  succum  t©  thi"  my  plot. 
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the    brave    and   valient   fight   of    our   Slav   kinsmen   in 

t   the   treacherous    and   murderous    agressor   and    invauer ,    are 

stand   united    under    the   Stars   and  Stripes   and   to  work 
the    common  purpose    of   destroying  Hitler    and  his  Axis 

pledge    our    fullest    support   and    cooperation  to   achieve 
ffort   and    war    production  so   that    our  American  soldiers 
ui»fl   will  have   the    weapons  for   a  speedy 
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euccar  until   the   banner   of  freedom  waves  the  world    'round. 
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RESOLUTION  .^11/81  FIFTH  COLUMN  ACTIVITIES 

"s  tho  war  enters  its  crucial  stage,  the  activities  of  the 
fifth  column  aro  intensified  and  its  efforts  to  divide,  disrupt  and 
disunite  increase.  As  an  integral  and  important  section  of  the 
.morican  people,  tho  responsibility  falls  upon  us,  in  molding  the 
ssontial  unity  of  the  American  Slavs 

c  no  m : 
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fascists,-  fifth  columnists   and    all 
cause    of   the   united  Nations* 


to   repudiate    tho   defeatists, 
•-ties    of  America  and   the. 


;vl1   hindrances    that   impede    our   all-out   effort   to  win  the   w-r 
must    oo   removed..     We    cannot   permit   victory   to   bo    obstructed   by  tho 
activities   01    those   elements    in  our   midst  who   would   disrupt  national 
unity   oy  driving   a  wodgo   between  us   and    our   allies-,  spreading  ant i- 
American,,  anti-British   and   anti-Soviet   propaganda,    md   by   other- 
means,,  whether    those   people    aro    to   bo    found    in  tho   halls    of   Congress, 
in  the   ranks   of    industry   and    labor    or    in  our   own  American  Slav 
organizations    and    communities..     Defeatism  with   t   he    ob.1cc.fc  of  do.- 
m°J1i-^t?S  a?    domorali2ing  our   people    and   making  possible   sabotage 
and  fifth  column  activity  must   be   drastically  eliminated* 

n.ntJ;  fully  concur   with   our   president,  that   tho    strengthening  and 
maintenance    of  national   unity   imposes  upon  usthc   solemn  obligation 

2;j?Sr^t52   &Iooti?n  of   racn  **    wo*™  *°   Comgress  devoted    to    the 

winning   of    tho   war,    irrespective    of   party   affiliations,. 
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LETTER  TO  AN  OLD-LINE  AMERICAN  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  SI 

^  Louis  Adamic's  new  bodTA  NATION  OF  NATIONS  it 


dedicated  to  his  friend  Merritt  H.  Perkins,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses a  letter  which  serves  as  the  preface  {somewhat  abbrevi- 
ated here)  : 

Dear  Merritt:  I  dedicate  A  Nation  of  Nations  to  you  first 
because  your  interest  in  the  "project"  of  which  it  is  a  part  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me  during  the  past  half-dozen  years,  and 
second  because  you  are  a  New  Englander  whose  Puritan  ancestors 
came  to  America  in  the  17th  century  and  helped  to  shape  the 
beginnings  of  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the  Colonies  which 
became  the  first  thirteen  United  States.  And  with  your  per- 
mission I  dedicate  it  through  you  to  other  Americans  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock,  whether  the  story  of  their  background  in  the  New 
World  begins  with  Jamestown  or  Plymouth  Rock,  with  the 
Protestants  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  or  the  Catholics 
who  settled  in  Maryland,  with  Roger  Williams  in  Rhode  Island 
or  Thomas  Hooker  in  Connecticut,  with  John  Mason  in  New 
Hampshire  or  William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania.  I  offer  it  also,  if 
I  may,  to  those  who — unlike  you— occasionally  remark,  "Why 
don't  you  go  back  where  you  came  from?" 

Remember  our  long  talk  when  we  first  met  in  1938?  Some- 
how it  took  us  no  time  at  all  to  get  acquainted.  Soon  you  were 
elling  me  about  the  diaries  and  letters  recently  come  into  your 
oossession  after  lying  for  a  century  or  more  in  a  trunk  in  the 
attic  of  your  family  home  in  western  Massachusetts.  They 
gave  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  a  New  England  town  before  the 
Revolution,  and  I  liked  the  warmth  and  excitement  with  which 
that  picture  filled  you. 

I  asked  if  you  had  heard  of  the  "America  letters"  written  by 
Scandinavian,  Dutch,  Polish  and  other  immigrants  to  relatives 
in  their  old  countries.  You  said  you  had  not,  and  I  described 
them.  You  were  interested,  which  was  all  I  needed.  Presently 
I  went  on  to  say  that  the  whole  of  American  history  could  stand 
rethinking,  rewriting  .  .  .  that  the  Negroes'  American  tradition 
of  fighting  for  liberty  dates  from  1526;  that  a  handful  of  Polish, 
German  and  Armenian  workers  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1619 
staged  one  of  the  first  rebellions  in  the  New  World;  that  John 
Peter  Zenger,  a  German  printer  in  the  1730s  whom  the  gover- 
nor of  New  York  jailed  for  publishing  attacks  on  his  regime, 
fathered  the  American  ideal  of  freedom  of  the  press;  that  Philip 
Mazzei,  the  Italian  friend  and  neighbor  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
influenced  the  Revolution  of  1776;  that  the  Irish  were  vastly 
important  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  in  shaping  the  polity 
mid'  destiny  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Just  then  I  was  coming  upon  many  neglected  bits  of  Ameri- 
cana and  I  guess  I  was  trying  them  out  on  you.  I  had  an  idea 
that  I  might  write  some  such  book  as  this,  for  which  I  needed 
not  only  facts  buried  in  obscure  prints  and  manuscripts  but  also 
contact  with  contemporary  Americans  of  as  many  backgrounds 
as  possible.  I  was  traveling  over  the  country  checking  up  on  my 
feelings  and  notions,  and  you  and  I  chanced  to  meet  in  Denver. 

You  mentioned  your  family  papers  again.  And  I  told  you  of 
a  recent  experience  in  your  New  England  when,  walking 
through  the  elm-shaded  cemetery  of  a  lovely  old  town,  reading 
the  names  and  dates  and  epitaphs  on  the  stones  leaning  this  way 
and  that,  I  had  suddenly  felt  a  wonderful  sensation  of  intimacy 
with  early  America.  I  was  unable  to  analyze  the  feeling  ver- 
bally.   It  wasn't  necessary.    Your  face  lighted  up. 

You  got  me  to  talk  about  the  people  I  had  been  meeting,  and 
I  told  you  of  the  two  days  I  had  spent  at  a  farmhouse  north  of 
Bemidji  in  Minnesota  listening  to  an  old  immigrant  from  Nor- 
way. He  had  known  O.  E.  Rolvaag,  the  author  of  Giants  in 
the  Earth,  and  as  he  spoke  about  him  his  own  being  seemed  to 


shine.  His  English  had  an  accent  but  the  meaning  of  the  words 
came  clear.  In  and  around  and  through  what  he  said  I  got  a 
feeling  of  the  churning  inside  of  America. 

He  told  me  of  an  "Americanization"  campaign  in  that  part  of 
Minnesota  around  1905.   A  poster  appeared  on  walls  in  little^s^ 
towns  and  on  tree-trunks  by  the  roadsides.    It  was  a  picture  of 
an  elegant  Uncle  Sam  and  an  outlandish  yokel.    In  a  loop'c 
ing  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  handsome  mouth  wasvtlie  word  "Yes, 
loop  from  the  yokel's  wide-open  mouth  read  Ya,  and  across  the 
top  in  big  letters  was  the  admonition:  "Don't  say  'Ya' — say 
Yes'!" 

"That  placard,"  said  the  old  man,  "it  was  as  though  pasted  on 
a  wall  in  our  home  and  I  couldn't  pull  it  down.  My  oldest  boy 
ran  away.  The  children  could  not  forgive  their  mother  and  me 
that  we  were  'foreigners.'  They  would  not  let  us  say  anything 
in  Norwegian,  to  them — anything  intimate.  They  held  us  away. 
It  was  years  before  that  placard  wore  off  enough  for  the  run- 
away to  come  back." 

You  nodded  slowly — a  shadow  on  your  face — as  you  did  when 
I  told  you  about  a  Negro  friend  of  mine  in  Washington  whose 
words  and  personality,  encompassing  a  big  part  of  the  American 
Story,  had  repeatedly  impressed  me,  but  with  whom  I  could  not 
lunch  anywhere  outside  the  Negro  section  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal except  at  the  Union  Depot. 

We  talked  of  other  things — a  bit  about  ourselves,  getting  the 
range  of  each  other's  experience  and  interests.  Given  to  under- 
statement, you  spoke  quietly,  slowly;  from  me  words  sometimes 
tumble  out  too  fast  for  precise  articulation  or  meaning.  You 
were  born  in  Massachusetts  during  the  Great  Blizzard  in  1888; 
I  was  born  eleven  years  later  at  a  place  that  became  part  of 
Yugoslavia.  You  had  moved  to  the  Rockies  as  a  young  man; 
I  came  to  the  United  States  at  fifteen.  You  were  a  businessman 
with  a  deep,  natural  interest  in  the  humanities,  in  painting  and 
writing,  in  manners  and  good  taste.  You  were,  I  judged,  a  man 
of  quick  perception;  outwardly  calm,  inwardly  perturbed  about 
some  things  in  the  United  States.  Focused  on  the  Anglo-Saxon- 
Protestant  phase  of  America,  you  were  wide-open  to  other 
phases  as  well. 

I  don't  know  what  was  in  the  back  of  your  mind  as  we 
talked;  in  mine  was:  "We're  both  Americans."  This  had  been 
my  unspoken  thought  many  times  in  the  previous  months.  It 
had  been  there  while  the  old  Norwegian  immigrant  was  telling 
me  of  his  life  in  Minnesota.  You  and  he  were  as  different  super- 
ficially as  two  men  could  well  be,  yet  you  had  much  in  common. 
And  you  and  I  had  things  in  common,  different  as  we  were. 

You  asked  me  to  amplify  my  remark  that  our  history  could 
stand  rethinking  and  revision. 

I  wasn't  any  too  clear.  There  was  an  enormous  mass  of 
American  history,  I  said,  that  did  not  appear  in  the  standard 
books;  what  did  appear  was  fallacious  in  its  emphases.  And 
the  trouble  was  not  just  with  the  books;  the  fallacy  diffused 
throughout  our  national  life  and  thought.  It  was  like  a  fog 
rolling  about,  spreading  everywhere  in  the  American  atmos- 
phere,   and   without    a   palpable    center.    The    nearest   thing    I 


Here  [in  these  United  States]  at  last  is  something  in  the 
doings  of  man  that  corresponds  with  the  broadcast  doings 
of  the  day  and  night.  Here  is  not  merely  a  nation  but  a 
teeming  nation  of  nations. 

—WALT  WHITMAN,  Preface  to  1855 
Edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass. 
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Abuse  of  Hospitality 

i'Vriitcn    by  AGXES REPPLIER  for   the  Xational  Security   League 

Whenever  a  revolutionary  gtob  assembles,  as  it  did  in  Madison 
Square  Garden    }»ew  York  City,   recently,  to  threaten  the  downfal* 
ot  the  L mted  States,  reporters  casually  observe:  "A  large  audience 
ninety  per  cent,  foreign,  applauded  these  anarchical  sentiments  "     Or  " 
perhaps :  'The  Russian  speeches, awoke  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  being- 
better  understood  than  those  spoken  in   English." 

Precisely  |  It  is  always  the  stranger  within  our  doors,  the  man 
who  asked  hospitality  and  received  it.  who  now  clamors  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  we  hold  sacred  and  dear.  Three  hundred  years  of 
toil  and  endurance,  three  hundred  years  of  brave,  adventure  and  of 
splendid  effort,  went  to  the  making  of_our  land.  Immigrants  we  all 
are ;  but  the  early  settlers,  whether  they.  Came  with  wealth  and  pos- 
sessions, or  with  only  their  strong  hands  and  honest- hearts,  shared 
the  same  purpose.  They  meant  to  construct  a  new  world,  stably 
governed,  a  world  of  order  and  of  freedom.  For  this  they  braved 
hard  living  and  countless  dangers.  For. this  their  descendants  fought 
the  Revolutionary  and  the  Civil  Wars.  For  this  Whelped  to  smash 
the  terrorism  of  Germany.  Was  it  only  that  we  might  be  smashed 
in  turn  by  the  bootless  terrorism  of  Russia? 

What  are  Bolshevists?  Men  who  grant  civic-rights  to  one  class, 
and  deny  them  to  another.  Men  who  rob  treasuries,  repudiate  debt" 
and  murder  opponents.  •  Men  who  spit  at  religion,  and  despoil  mar- 
riage of  all  that  gives  it  honor  and  security.  What  have  they  done 
for  Russia?  Reduced  it  to  beggary  and  bloody  chaos.  What  have 
they  done  for  the  people  they  swore  to  befriend  ?  Given  them  schools 
without  system  or  scholarship,  factories'  without  raw  materials,  shops 
without  goods,  a  government  without  credit,  and  farms  where  no 
man  will  plant  the  food  he  is  not  sure  of  harvesting.  Like  the  blinded 
Cyclops,  Russia  can  still  hurl  destructive  missiles,  but  can  construct 
and  uphold  nothing? 

Is  this  a  model  for  the  United  States  to  follow?  Is  this  the 
shining  light  that  dazzles  her?  Here  where  men  have  some  decent 
regard  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men,  and  for  the  laws  they  live 
by,  here  where  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  if  our  resources 
are  husbanded,  here  where  the  ranks  of  labor  have  achieved  security 
here,  at  least,  there  is  no  room  for  foreign  interference.  Americans 
— Americans  of  all  nationalities  united  in  a  common  bond  of  citizen- 
ship—propose to  run  America.  They  have  worked  for  her,  fought 
for  her,  loved  and  cherished  her-.  They  will  never  give  her  up  to  be  i 
the  spoil  of  Bolshevism.  / 
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